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JEgyptiaca. 
_ IV. 
A LEATHER MANUSCRIPT OF THE 18TH DYNASTY. 


It is generally imagined that all ancient Egyptian scribes 
indited their writings upon papyrus, but this is not strictly ac- 
curate, for sometimes leather of the nature of parchment was 
used. So far from this being a novelty introduced in late times 
it, like everything Egyptian, goes back to an unknown antiq- 
uity, for a chapter of the “ Book of the Dead” is said to have 
been found, beneath a statue, under quite an early dynasty, 
and it was written upon leather. How many centuries must 
have elapsed for a chapter of the ritual to have dropped out of 
the canon who can say? 

There is a very ancient document upon leather, still in ex- 
istence, which came from Thebes, and it was described some 
time ago by M. Virey. It is of the age of Rameses II., more 
than a thousand years before ever parchment was used by the 
Greeks: and yet it is, what paleographers have supposed to be 
a Roman practice, a palimpsest manuscript 
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The fact that the material was capable of being so used as a 
palimpsest probably is the cause of leather having been the 
substance employed, because it was utilized for the purpose of 
engrossing monthly Pharaonic accounts, the figures being from 
time to time erased, the names remaining as before and the 
new set of monthly items written in again. 

The manuscript preserves the accounts of the “Ahu,” or outer 
domain, of the royal palace and is from the first month of 
spring, viz., Pachous of the sth year of Rameses II. The 
“Ahu” appears to have included the outer courtyard and Nile 
wharf, stables, storehouses and workshops, and as there was 
no coinage then, and much tribute, and offerings were paid in 
kind, this outer domain was of considerable area. It was dis- 
tinct from the palace itself because we possess papyri which 
provide us with tabulated accounts of goods delivered into the 
royal dwelling house proper from the stores that had accumu- 
lated in the palace’s “ Ahu.” 

Doubtless the clerks in the exterior department had their 
lists checked by stock inventories taken at various periods, al- 
lowance being made for items they had receipts for as having 
been handed over to the palace itself. 

The majority of entries in this manuscript account relate to 
the delivery of brick and timber, which seem to haye formed 
the temple tribute at this time from the majority of the prov- 
inces. 

M. Virey deduces some interesting historical data from the 
text. It stops at the 15th day of Pachous of the King’s 5th 
year. Nowthe Epic poem of Pentaur tells us that upon the 
gth day of the following month, Epiphi, Rameses crossed the 
frontier at S’ar upon his Kadesh campaign. To reach S’ar 
from Thebes by the gth, the scribe, if he were liable to military 
service, would have to leave soon after the 15th of Pachous. 
Almost certainly with, or without, him would depart many of 
the “Ahu” chancery of officials concerned in these memoranda, 

It is quite possible that the author fell in one of the reckless 
charges of the Hittite charioteers, and as he never returned for 
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his leather account book it was mislaid and buried in the sand 
to be restored to us some 3,000 years later. 
HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS FROM CAIRO. 

There probably are still in the possession of Arab dealers in 
Cairo portions of the mass of manuscripts belonging to the 
Geniza of that city, the greater portion of which collection is 
now at Cambridge, for last January parts of three manuscripts 
were obtained by me which are now in the library of McGill 
University at Montreal. 

One of these consisted of eight paper leaves inscribed upon 
both sides in writing of about the 14th century with a text of the 
Midrash. Another of eight pages is noticeable because, though 
an Arabic treatise, it is written in Hebrew characters. The 
subject matter of the work is the treatment of the poor, with 
especial reference to Deuteronomy xv. 7-11. It is written in 
the form of question and answer. Saadyah Ben Gaon is re. 
ferred to. It is perhaps part of a lengthy Karaite commentary 
upon the Pentateuch. The third document is unfortunately 
represented by only a single leaf. It is probably of the 13th 


century and is a Rabbinic, not a Karaite composition. Itisa 
rhymned text and, it is likely, was written with the object of 


its recital upon the “Day of Atonement.” The text is in an 
elegant Hebrew hand. 


THE ANIMAL DEITIES OF EGYPT AND ELSEWHERE. 

Lucian, in his amusing description of deities of various peo- 
ples, incidentally mentions that Egypt possessed a special tem- 
ple to Anubis, an Anubideon, or Anubieum. This edifice was 
at Thebes, as conclusively attested now by papyri published 
by M. Revillout in his “Revue Egyptologique” vols. II and 
III. 

The type of jackal head given by Egyptian artists to Anubis 
was very similar to that of some members of the dog species 
(such as the modern collie) and to Greek and Roman enquirers 
the deity was frequently considered as canine-headed. Hence 
the “Philosophumena” tells us the Egyptian’s guide to the 
Inferno recalled Hecate to its author’s mind, because he was 
dog-headed. It was not however for a Greek to throw stones 
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at the barbaric or anthropomorphic Egyptian symbolism for 
presenting their deities as animal-headed. The prehistoric 
Greeks had many such gods in additian to the dog-headed Hec- 
ate. For instance, Athena was owl-headed. Hera had that of 
a heifer, and at Lykosauria and Troy many statuettes of a cow 
and owl-headed female deity have been found. Pausanias is 


positive that Demeter with a mare’s head was worshipped at 
Phigalia. In Arcadia, Artemis Kallisto was a bear, so created 
by Hera. Several Greek Artemis temples called her priest- 
esses, arctoi, viz. bears. We know also of a wolf-headed Apol- 
lo. Aristotle gives a tradition that Gatona gave birth to Apollo 
in the form of a wolf. At Argos and Athens there was a cult 
of Apollo Lycaeus. There was a wolf god on Mount Soraete. 
(See Servius’ Commentary on the Aeneid.) Zeus-Lycaeus 
was once a wolf god. Upon early coins of Corcyra Demeter is 
a cow suckling a calf, but later in terracottas she became a 
female deity with a calf upon her knee, so in the poems of 
Bacchylides, discovered upon an Egyptian papyrus, Io 1s a 
heifer and is shown as such upon early vases, so also is she 
in the “Supplices” of the poet Aeschylus, whilst in his later 
work the “Prometheus” she is transformed into ahorned maiden 
as vases after about 475 B. C. depict her. 

These facts lead to a suspicion that animals, set by sculptors 
(in the times from which we have such works of art extant), be- 
sides the deities they have graven, such as the owl, eagle, wolf, 
mouse and tortoise, once were part and parcel of the god’s fig- 
ures. It has been argued they were all pre-Dorian. Be that 
as it may, their concept was not a Semitic one and came not 
from Babylon, or Assyria. For their deities never had any but 
human heads as far as any of their monuments have revealed 
them to us; although the gods were sometimes adorned with 
a horned headdress. The animal-headed human figures of the 
Mesopotamian reliefs, cylinder, seals, and bronzes are not gods 
but demons, and spirits, malevolent or protective.* It is ques- 


* There is reason to think Artemis once had a bear’s head. M. Arbois de 
eer recently read a paper to the French Academy upon ‘‘Animal 
eaded deities among the Celts.’ Herr Bezold once published a cuneiform 
text giving a list of gods which he thought spoke of the GodEa, as serpent 
headed, but no figure of him so depicted has been found. 
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tionable whether any Egyptian animal-headed deities were of 
this nature originally, or were so delineated when the tribes 
having finally settled in their distinctive “ Nomes” along the 
Nile, or counties there, and in the Delta, and had determined 
the special animal which should be the totem symbol of the 
““Nome,” placed the creature’s head upon the body of their god. 
It is not denied the process may have been the reverse and that 
barbaric tribes with animal totem deities may have substituted 
human bodies to their totem gods after settling in Egypt. But 
this is a long story and so far “not proven.” Strabo tells us 
the shrew mouse was deified as Egyptian Athribis, and at Buto 
Latona, when pursued by Typhon, escaped under the form of 
ashrew mouse. Apollo was also sacred there. The connec- 
tion between Apolloand the mouseis well known. Some years 
ago a number of metallic mice,t votive objects, were found 1n 
Phoenicia, and the rst book of Samuel, Chapter 6, alludes to 


them. 
JoserH OFrrorD. 


Excavations in Oxyrbyncbus. 

Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell’s address at annual meeting of the 
E. E. Fund. 

Our third season's excavations at Oxyrhynchus, which began 
on December 4th, 1903, and lasted three months, though we 
have not any fresh Sayings of Jesus to announce, proved quite 
successful. One mound in particular yielded a rich harvest of 
papyri of the first four centuries of our era, amongst which 
are numerous literary fragments, while another fourth or fifth 
century mound produced some theological pieces. In the ex- 
treme north of the town, where we were digging towards the 
end of the time, the papyrus yielding layers run as deep as 25 
feet, so that the progress of our trenches was slow, and much 
remains to be done this winter in that part of the site. The 
papyri have as usual all been sent to Oxford for publication, 
pending a division with the Cairo Museum later. Dr. Hunt 


+ See article ‘‘ Mice and the Emerods” in ‘‘ Expository Times” vol. July 
to Dec. 1904. 
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and I have not, however, been able to examine them this sum- 
mer, since we have devoted most of that to beginning the 
formidable task of unrolling our large collection of papyrus 
cartonnage from Ptolemaic mummies found between 1900 and 
1903, together with the second collection of mummied croco- 
diles wrapped in papyrus rolls found in the Fayfim in 1go2. 
While the Oxyrhynchus papyri, which are packed between 
layers of paper inside tin boxes, will keep dry for an indefinite 
period without being unrolled, the cartonnage and papyri from 
crocodiles not only are much more fragile to start with, but 
have to be packed in cotton wool—a substance which attracts 
and retains damp—so that they cannot be expected exactly to 
improve their condition in an English climate. Not that those 
which we have brought back have suffered at all so far by 
being kept, but it is certainly not advisable that they should 
continue longer than is necessary without being unrolled. 
After this operation they will last as long as any other papyri. 
The process of separating and cleaning the different layers of 
papyrus out of which the cartonnage is formed is a delicate 
and difficult one, hardly to be performed well by anyone 
who is not already tolerably expert in both unrolling and reading 
papyri. We have, however, made good progress, having fin- 
ished the cartonnage found at Hibeh in 1902, and most of the 
cellection obtained from crocodiles, besides a large part of the 
cartonnage found at Tebtunis in 1900; but several summers 
more will be required for us to unroll the remainder of the 
cartonnage from various places in the Fayiim and that found 
in Hibeh in 1903. 

I am glad to report that the Hibeh papyri have quite come 
up to our expectations. As was to be anticipated, the propor- 
tion of demotic to Greek is larger than in the case of the Petrie 
papyri, which come from a district where there was an unusu- 
ally large Greek population; but the Greek pieces include a 
large number of classical fragments in both prose and verse— 
oratorical, philosophical, comic iambics, tetrameters mention- 
ing Epicharmus, Homer, which will revive the controversy 
started by one of the Petrie papyri twelve years ago with 
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regard to the condition of the Homeric text before the recen- 
sions of Aristarchus and the other Alexandrian grammarians, 
and soon. We have not yet had time to decipher these; but I 
think you may be confident that the first volume of the Hibeh 
Papyri, which will form the annual volume of the Graeco-Ro- 
man branch for next year, to be issued towards the end of it, 
will maintain what I may without conceit call the high stand- 
ard of interest.with regard to literary texts set by the first four 
volumes of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. A special feature of 
these literary fragments from Hibeh is their great antiquity, 
the accompanying documents all belonging to the reigns of the 
second and third Ptolemies, z. ¢. from 285 to 222 B.C. Amongst 
these we may signalize a calendar of religious festivals and a 
contract dated in the fourth year of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
which is the earliest date yet found on a Greek papyrus. The 
bulk of the papyri from the crocodiles is, as we knew, demotic, 
and owing to the present backward condition of demotic 
studies and the paucity of scholars working at them few de- 
motic documents stand much chance of receiving attention 
unless they are large and quite complete. There are, however, 
so many which fulfil those conditions, that we hope Mr. Griffith 
and Professor Spiegelberg will find time to decipher at any 
rate the more interesting specimens. The Greek papyri from 
the crocodiles have contained nothing literary so far, but are 
interesting since they belong to the period from B. C. go to 50, 
which is still very weakly represented, and they therefore fill 
a much needed gap. 

We have, I think, every reason to be well satisfied with the 
reception given to the New Sayings of Jesus. Though we 
were always confident that scholars would generally regard 
them as quite as important as the previous Sayings, if not 
more so, the imperfect condition of the papyrus, and the ab- 
sence of any Saying so striking as “ Raise the stone and there 
thou shalt find me, cleave the wood, and there am I,” made us 
doubt whether the general public would take much interest in 
the new find, accompanied by a somewhat technical discussion 
of the complicated problems involved. A sale of over seven 
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, thousand copies, however, indicates a most welcome interest 
in the subject. For this result we have largely to thank our 
reviewers, who have, as a whole, been most appreciative of our 
efforts to combine the scholarly with the popular. 

Out of the mass.of literature called forth in this country 
about the Sayings, I may signalize as the most important the 
criticisms of the Guardian for July 6th, the Church Quarterly 
Review for July, and the article by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge in the Expository Times for August. 
Abroad not much has yet been written, except Professor Hein- 
rici’s review in the Theologische Literaturzeitung for July, 2d, 
and we await with interest the forthcoming criticisms of Pro- 
fessors Harnack and Lake. So much has been said in agree- 
ment with, or in confirmation of, our general position by dis- 
tinguished theologians that I am afraid the adverse remarks of 
a few critics on the other side have fallen rather lightly upon 
our shoulders. With regard to the New Sayings there is no 
point of importance upon which we wish to modify our pub- 
lished views; but we may call attention (1) to the restoration 
of the third Saying by Professor Swete: “A man will not hesi- 
tate to inquire boldly about the seasons, prating of the place of 
glory. But ye shall hold your peace; for many that are first 
shall be last and the last first, and few shall find it”; (2) the 
parallel from Job adduced for the second saying by Dr. Ward 
in the Atheneum of July 2d; (3) the interesting note of Mr. 
Page in the Sfectator of July 2d upon the bearing of the sec- 
ond Saying upon the controversy between Loisy and Harnack 
about the meaning of the sentence; ‘‘ The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” With regard to the question of genuineness 
most critics have naturally been slow to dogmatise. But the 
fact that the Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge re- 
gards the Sayings as substantially genuine and not wholly un- 
worthy of the supreme Teacher of mankind is a sufficient guar- 
antee that anyone who is disposed to accept their authenticity 
will not be compromising his orthodoxy. As for the bearing 


of the discovery upon the current problems of New Testa- 
ment criticism you will find much diversity of opinion. On 
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the one hand there are some who think that the new find 
marks in a sense a new epoch in New Testament criticism by 
the introduction of a fresh factor which is likely to act asa 
powerful solvent. On the other side you have the views of a 
few eminent and a good many not very well-informed critics 
(about some of whom one cannot help feeling that to a large 
extent the wish is father to the thought), who are not disposed 
to believe that the new discovery will make much difference. 
Time alone can show which side is nearest the truth. 

With regard to the fragment of a lost Gospel, a good sugges- 
tion has been made by the reviewer in the Guardian, and one 
or two other critics independently, that lines 47-50 should be 
restored as being parallel to Matt. x. 16. The whole passage 
will then run; “ He said, ‘The key of knowledge they (sc. the 
Pharisees) hid; they entered not in themselves, nor to them 
that were entering in did they open. But do ye (sc. the disci- 
ples) be wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’” 

Dr. Hunt and I leave in a fortnight for Egypt, and the exca- 
vations at Oxyrhynchus will be resumed early in December, it 
may be for the last time. Not that we can possibly hope to 
finish excavating the site on the scale which it has the right to 
claim after all that it has yielded. We may indeed, perhaps, 
hope to finish those portions in which papyri of the Roman 
period are found close to the surface, and which are, therefore, 
the most profitable. But the mounds of the Byzantine period 
are worth clearing away systematically for the sake of finding 
theological pieces, apart from the chance of earlier documents 
in the lower levels. Unfortunately, the income of the Graeco- 
Roman Branch, at no time large, threatens to be insufficient 
for providing an annual expedition in addition to the annual 
volumes which we are pledged to publish, and after the coming 
winter the cessation of work in Egypt may for a time at any 
rate be necessary. While no one would regret this more than 
Dr. Hunt and myself, if we were compelled to stop in the mid- 
dle of what hasbeen a fairly consistent tide of success, especially 
when there are so many rivals in the field, and the number of 
good sites is rapidly diminishing, we shall have the satisfaction 
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of knowing that we have done our best to avoid such a result. 
I am sure you would not wish that the work, which Dr. Hunt 
and I began nine years ago, should be finished by the French 
and Germans, the Italians and Americans, At any rate we 
have accumulated materials the editing of which will occupy 
us for many years to come. In the meantime, however, for 
next season our course is clear. It must be remembered that 
the law of diminishing return holds good as regards digging in 
the domain of archeology as in that of political economy, and 
that even Oxyrhynchus is not inexhaustible. But though we 
can hardly be confident that with the same expenditure of 
money we shall maintain quite the same level of results as 
achieved in the last two years, I trust that when I come to 
render my account next year, my report may show that the 
efforts of the Society to render the systematic excavation of 
Oxyrhynchus as complete an enterprise as possible have met 
with their due reward. 


Chebes’s Oldest Temple. 


We have now cleared two-thirds of the temple of King Men- 
tuhetepIII., of the Eleventh Dynasty (B. C. 2,500), the oldest 
temple at Thebes. The discoveries of this year have raised 
important questions as regards the development of Egyptian 
art and architecture. 


We have unearthed the remains of a building which at pres- 
ent is unique in itstype. It consists of a rock platform, which 
was reached by means of a ramp, like the terraces of the neigh- 
boring temple of Queen Hatshepsu, of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
At the top of the ramp a granite doorway (of which the thresh- 
old only remains) led toa triple row of octagonal sandstone 
columns. The columns formed a double peristyle, which ran 
along the four sides of a central construction, the nature and 
purpose of which are not yet absolutely settled. This construc- 
tion isa rectangular block, the outside of which was formed by 
acasting of large limestone slabs, beautifully joinedand re- 
sembling those of the facing wall of the court discovered last 
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year. Behind the casing is a wall of rough and heavy nodules 
of flint, and the middle is filled with rubbish and loose stones, 
so that the whole was acompact mass. 

What is most probable is that it wasa basement or platform, 
with the usual Egyptian cavetto cornice and a torus or angle 
bead at each corner (of these we have found fragments), on 
which was raised a further construction of some kind. This 
cannot have been an altar or a sanctuary, as in this case we 
should have found remains of a stepway giving access to the 
top. Buton the basement may have stood a small pyramid, 
which gave to the building the appearance of a funerary mon- 
ument of a type which we often see in the papyri. This mon- 
ument may have marked the presence of a tomb chamber 
at a great depth below in the rock, which could not be reached 
from the top but only by a side passage opening some way 
off, or it may have been merely an architectural survival, a 
kind of atrophied pyramid retained in the design of the funer- 
ary temple, and indicating no tomb. This supposition that a 
small pyramid stood on the central erection squares best with 
the Egyptological evidence which demands a pyramid here, 
but the effect of the whole must have been peculiar, since we 
have also an absolutely unusual arrangement: the pyramid base 
was surrounded by atriple row of columns, which certainly 
supported a ceiling and formed ahypostyle passage or colon- 
nade, which must have been quite dark, or nearly so (like the 
ambulatories surrounding the shrines in later temples), for the 
outside was closed by athick wall, the wall which was decora- 
ted with the sculptured reliefs found both last year and this. 
It would seem, judging from the appearance of the columns, 
that the ceiling corresponded to the height of the platform, 
but the ruined state of the temple does not allow us to assert 
this more definitely. In any case we have here a new and inter- 
esting fact in Egyptian architecture. 

Between the enclosure wall of this colonnade, or passage, 
round the pyramid and the edge of the platform is an outer 
colonnade of square pillars, like those in the lower colonnades 
flanking the ramp. This outer, upper colonnade was found 
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last year; the actual pillars themselves no longer exist, but 
their shape and size are evident from the traces left by them 
on the pavement. It contains a cemetery of a peculiar kind, 
tombs excavated in the rock platform below the pavement, 
each consisting of ,a pit, about twelve feet to fifteen feet 
deep, leading to asmall rectangular chamber in which had 
originally stood a limestone sarcophagus. These sarcophagi, 
several of which were found intact,were not always mon- 
olithic, but made of several pieces lowered separately into the 
tomb and put together when the mummy was buried. Most 
of these tombs have been rifled; some of them were reoccupied 
by deceased persons of later time, usually of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty. Originally they were made for a number of women, 
all of whom bore this title: “The royal favorite, the only one, 
the priestess of Hathor, N.” All were queens or princesses 
belonging to the king’s harem; at the same time they were at- 
tached to the worship of the chief goddess of the place, Hathor, 
represented asa cow. Close to the tombs small shrines dedi- 
cated to the priestesses had been made in the thickness of the 
enclosure of thecolonnade. In them we found beautiful frag- 
ments of colored sculpture, showing the remarkable develop- 
ment of art underthe Eleventh Dynasty. The priestesses or 
princesses are represented in relief in various scenes; offerings 
are being made tothem, and the holy cow and calves of Hathor 
are also represented. It is worthy of remark that in each 
tomb was placed a skeleton of acow, the sacred animal of the 
goddess to whose service the favorites of Mentuhetep had been 
devoted during life. Two breeds of cows seem to be represen- 
ted; one brown and horned, the other dappled and hornless. 
For these priestesses were made the limestone sarcophagi 
mentioned above, of which three were found intact. Oneof 
these, which was made in six separate pieces, is most beauti- 
fully sculptured, but not quite finished, since it is evident that 
color was intended to be added to the engraving. The princess 
for whom it was made, Kauit by name, is seenin the repre- 
sentations on its sides living what was supposed to be her life 
in the other world. Offerings are being made to her while 
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an attendant dresses her hair and artistically inserts a hairpin 
into the coiffure. A priest milks a cow for her, and afterward 
brings hera cup, saying, “This is for thee, drink what I give.” 
(On a finely sculptured and colored slab from the shrine of an- 
other princess, named Sadhe, a priest or courtier brings the 
deceased lady a bowl of beer, saying, “Beer for thy ghost!’’) 
This is the first time that a sarcophagus has been found sculp- 
tured with scenes of thiskind. This beautiful and unique mon- 
ument, the finest of its kind of the Middle Empire period, and 
probably the finest relic yet found of the Eleventh Dynasty, is 
now in Cairo museum. 

Many new fragments of reliefs from the enclosure wall of 
the pyramid hall have been found this year; especially notice- 
able is a fragment of ashrine with arelief depicting King Men- 
tuhetep and his wife, who would seem to have been a Nubian, 
judging from her portrait. The portrait of the king, though 
small,is very fine. 

It will be remembered that on the front or eastern face of 
the temple platform, on either side of the ramp, there are colon- 
nades, each consisting of a double row of square columns. 
These colonnades, of which the northern was excavated last 
year, the southern this season, were designed to protect sculp- 
tures engraved on the facing wallof the platform. The same 
arrangement was adopted by the architects of the neighbor 
temple of Queen Hatshepsu, and itis permissible to suppose 
that the later architects copied this feature from the earlier 
temple. The sculptured facing wall, originally built of large 
limestone blocks like those of the similar wall in the north 
court, is now nearly destroyed, but during the excavations we 
found many fragments of its reliefs; hunting scenes, in which 
the king is seen chasing antelopes and other big game of the 
desert; boats carrying soldiers or passing across the river in 
solemn religious processions; heaps of enemies slain by the 
king’s arrows, &c. Mentuhetep wascertainly a warrior, and 
waged war against the Semites; the slain enemies, yellow men 

with pointed beards, are called in accompanying inscription 
Aamu— i. e., nomads of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
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The excavation of the temple began last year with the dis- 
covery, on the north side, of a court, with facing walls of mag- 
nificent masonry seperating it from the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
On the opposite side of the platform, thesouthern, we have 
this year found another court corresponding to the other one, 
and bounded by the southern horn of the Deir el-Bahari cliffs. 
So that we now see that the whole width of space within the 
circus of cliffs was occupied by the two temples, which at the 
time of the Eighteenth Dynasty the visitor from the Nile saw 
before him rising side by side against the background of the cliffs. 
Three sides of the platform have been laid bare. What has to 
be done now is to excavate the back part of the temple and 
to ascertain how far it goes back westward toward the moun- 
tain, whether it joins thisdirectly or whether there is some- 
thing between. 

In the southern court we found remains of agallery of stat- 
ues which one of the kings of the Twelth Dynasty, Usertsen 
III., had erected in hisown honor. There were at least six 
standing statues of black granite. They probably stood on the 
platform, and were broken and thrown down into the court. 
All have been broken off at the knees, and thelower parts of 
all have disappeared. Four have the heads in fairly good state 
of preservation, except the nose. 

What gives to this excavation its importauceis that all be- 
longs to the Eleventh Dynasty. Of the art and architecture 
of this dynasty but little was known before those last two 
seasons’ work; but now we havea more intimate knowledge 
than ever before of the peculiar character of both and of the per- 
fection of workmanship to which the sculpture of this early peri- 
od attained. This, the first temple yet discovered of the 
Middle Kingdom period and the oldest temple in Egypt of 
of which so much has been preserved, is of a character quite 
different from any other ancient building to be seen elsewhere 


in the valley of the Nile-—London Times. 


H.R. Hatt. 
Epovarp NAVILLE. 
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Fin Interview With Petric. 
EXCAVATING SEMITIC TEMPLE AT SINAI. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie has revealed the history of “ prehistor- 
ic” times, and made the word look ridiculous. We now know 
what was happening in the world 8,000 years ago. 

He has unriddled the ancient secrets of Egypt, while Mr. 
Arthur Evans and others were delving into the Greece of long 
ago. The two sets of facts have dovetailed into a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the rise of Mediterranean civilization—into 
a new conception of Europe at its beginning. 

In that history of antiquity there are missing chapters. But 
some pages that last autumn were blank are now described 
with revelations of deep interest. This spring, working with 
an army of trained excavators, Prof. Petrie unearthed a great 
temple in Sinai—a discovery that has taught us many things 
we were previously the poorer for not knowing. The main 
points of that new knowledge were—but no; this is an inter- 
view, and the reader shall receive the instruction later in the 
Professor’s own words. 

We had our chat at University College, among the pictur- 
esque spoils of his toil. Incidentally, I asked Prof. Petrie 
what new ground he proposes to open next spring. His reply 
will be deeply interesting to all archeologists, and specially to 
students of Bible history. But the project hangs upon an “if” 
—a deplorable, humiliating “if.” Perhaps, indeed, there will be 
no more excavations, It is a question of money. The issue is 
concerned with the relative values in the nation’s estimation of 
41,000 and a further insight into the history of ancient civil- 
zation. 

“But,” I asked the Professor, at his first hint that something 
was amiss, “has there been a stoppage of the revenues that 
have hitherto supported your excavations?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the resources of the Exploration Fund, 
lately much diminished, are now allocated to work quite distinct 
from my own. So new financial support must be found, or the 
work will cease.” 

“What annual outlay is involved?” 
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“Only about £1,000, or possibly in some seasons £1,500. We 
have a basis in the Egyptian Research Account, which sends 
out students from here to work with me in Egypt. They have 
constitued in fact, though not in name, a British School of 
Archeology in Egypt. To simplify the present situation we 
now propose to define that work by giving it that name. This 
school, which will form a branch of the general development 
of research work in the expansion of London University, will 
carry on our course of discoveries and continue to train students 
in the historical researches that have won a dozen of their 
predecessors official and other positions identified with antiqui- 
ties. To support that school an influential committee will ap- 
peal to the public for subscriptions.” 

“ But have you no government grant—do not the learned so- 
cieties assist you—and the museums, don’t they contribute?” 

Prof. Flinders Petrie smiled bitterly. 

“The German Government assists such work and so do some 
other governments, but the British Government does not give 
a penny to Egyptian exploration. No learned society assists 
us. We have received sums from museums in America and at 
Berlin and Brussels, but hardly any English museum has given 
usapenny. They take the specimens we present to them.” 

“Well,” I said, “the money must be found, for it is unthink- 
able that the work should stop. If, indeed, you needed £2,000 
per annum, the English nation would have to scrape together 
that sum. And now will you please tell me something about 
your great work of this year?,’ 

“The Semitic Temple of Sinai. Ah! Come and see the 
model.” He led me past several glass cases full of ancient 
Egypt, and we came to a table whereon lay a plaster miniature 
of the instructive ruin which, until the Professor discovered it 
a few months ago, lay buried in sand and oblivion. 

He told me of the wonder in quick, enthusiastic sentences. 

“It is entirely Semitic—not Egyptian—the first temple of 
the kind we have had. It was built from about 2500 B.C. 
down to 1150 B.C. An essentially Semitic feature is that the 
neighborhood is crowded with pilgrims’ resting places. See 
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these small chambers for the pilgrims. In front of this shrine 
we found a great space of the hill covered with burnt offerings. 
Nothing of the kind has been found in Egypt. Here”—for the 
Professor’s pointing finger moved rapidly over the model— 
“ were courts with tanks in the middle, prototypes of the mod- 
ern mosque, but dating 2000 years before Muhammed.” 

“What is the name of this place?” 

* “Sarabit-el-Khadem. It is five days’ journey across the des- 
ert from Suez. It is three days’ journey, or sixty miles, from 
the monastery of Mount Sinai. We had a camp of thirty-four 
persons. We had to carry with us all the necessary food and 
water. We copied all the inscriptions. The Egyptians went 
there to mine for turquoises.” 

“Are there any there now?” 

“Yes, but the mines are not worth working. The Indian 
turquoise has supplanted the Egyptian turquoise, in the same 
way that the copper has been supplanted by Canadian and 
Russian copper. We were on very good terms with the Be- 
douins. The men live in the open always. We found theold 


Sheikh sleeping out in a hard frost. He is 50, which is equal 
to 70 in England. He was out during twenty-four hours of 
drenching rain. The tents are only for the women and chil- 
dren.” 


“And did it cost only £1,000 to excavate that temple?” 

“ £1,000! Why, I turned it out for £100, and we did much 
other work. The fellaheen are very hard-working, much 
better than the Greeks, but you have to pay them well. In 
addition to his wages I allow every man the local value of 
what he finds. For gold he receives the weight in sovereigns. 
That iswhy I find gold articles and other excavators don’t. At 
Wadi-Maghara we had a great many inscriptions to copy.” 

“Do you turn any of your finds into cash?” 

“No. Half go to the Cairo Museum. The remainder are 
presented to other collections. We have to depend entirely 
upon subscriptions. It is very unpleasant for me to have to 
urge the public. At present the financial question is keeping 
me from my proper work. We merely require the cost of two 
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or three motor cars—less than the price of a yacht. See how 
in all directions money is spent on objects that benefit nobody. 
And to postpone these researches is fatal, for the sites are be- 
ing ignorantly ransacked. Once these scientific opportunities 
pass away they can never return—the evidence has vanished 
forever.” 

“What did you hope to accomplish next season?” 

“IT want to get towork in the Delta, For some time nothing 
has been done in working up the Semitic period—one of the 
darkest points. In connection with the Israelites we have lit- 
tle but uncertainty. Now that all the stages in the rise of civ- 
ilization have been worked out, the greatest interest is in fill- 
ing up some of the worst gaps in historic time. There is no 
worse gap than at 2000 B.C., when the country was under 
Asiatic invaders. The great tablet of Merenptah that I found, 
dating about 1200 B. C., mentioned the conquest of some peo- 
ple of Israel in Palestine, and settled an important point. I 
want to go further. Already I have made preliminary obser- 
vations bearing upon the history of the Exodus, but I cannot 
expect to find any further direct evidence until I disinter actual 
remains in the country.” 

Wake up, ye people of means; write checks and rejoice in 
your noble opportunities. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


At Gezer a large hall with pillars has been uncovered and 

it illustrates the death scene of Sampson at Gaza. Mr. Macal- 
ister describes a hall 39 feet long by 24feet broad. The walls 
were four feet thick, about double the thickness of house walls. 
Two bases of pillars were three and a half feet in diameter. 
On these stone bases wooden pillars are believed to have rested. 
It seems likely that Sampson was between two such pillars 
when, by exerting all his strength, he moved them so that 
they slid from their bases and thus brought down the whole 
structure. Cretan palaces also had wooden pillars. 

The second tablet found at Gezer is somewhat imperfect like 
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the first, but is fully treated by the Rev. C. W. H. Johns, Lec- 
turer in Assyriology at Cambridge. Perhaps the most import- 
ant fact about it is that Mr. Johns suspected the genuineness 
of the first one, and put his doubt before the public, but now he 
confesses his fault and is fully convinced. The tablet is a deed 
of sale of a field, of about the date B. C. 647. 

Professor Sellin has finished his work at Taanach and will 
soon publish his results. He got in all seven tablets, more or 
less damaged, but of great interest. His present hope is to 
take up next 7¢// Dothan, Dothan of Joseph's time and the 
place of Elisha’s sojourn. It may be that more tablets will be 
found in Israel than in Judah. 

The railroad from Haifa to Damascus is now in use as far as 
the Jordan and will ere long intersect the line running south 
from Damascus. 

At the St. Louis Exposition the Fund showed several en- 
larged photographs of the Gezer excavations. In their neat 
frames these pictures are about two feet square. A large cast 
of the Siloam inscription and four framed copies of the Ham- 
ath (Hittite) inscriptions were also on view and were much ad- 
mired, All these are now for sale, and the whole or a part would 
beautify the walls of a museum and would also be available for 
study. 

The volume on the “ Painted Tombs at Marissa” continues 
to be in demand and is a perfect work of its kind, with its col- 


ored plates and intelligent explanations. I can send copies 


from home or order them sent from London. 
I have received copies of a slide showing Machaeress and 
can forward one for fifty cents. 


Sir Charles Wilson has begun a series of articles on the 


“ Halls of Jerusalem,” which will be interesting to an unusual 
degree because he has given so many years of study in the 
field and at home to this subject. His absence through illness 
from the annual meeting was the only drawback to a happy 
afternoon. At this meeting the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided and said that England (and he might have added, Amer- 
ica) “did not do justice to the work of this admirable fund.” 
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Dr. George Adam Smith was the principal speaker and said, 
according tothe 7zmes: 

“Ten years ago or more he had prophesied that much un- 
derground work remained to be done, though the surface had 
been well surveyed—and the triumphs of the last decade had 
justified his prediction. Colonel Conder, Dr. Schuhmacher, Dr. 
Selling and other British and foreign explorers had achieved 
remarkable success. The German Emperor’s gift of £1,200 to 
the German Palestine Society ought to stimulate our wealthy 
men. No better work was being done than that of the Fund’s 
representative, Mr. Macalister. He had opened up a series of 
_ tombs which disclosed a marvellous series and development of 
funeral ceremonial and of religious ideas even outside Israel. 
The inscriptions found of the early Christian Church in Pales- 
tine confirmed the assertion of Professor Harnack that the 
Greek Old Testament was much more frequently quoted than 
the New Testament. Mr. Macalister’s researches had given us 
clear ideas as to the size of other cities than Jerusalem and as 
to the relative dimensions of the Jebusite Jerusalem and Da- 
vid’s Jerusalem. He had also reminded us of the havoc 
wrought to tombs and other ruins both by tourists and by the 
natives for building purposes. Thus it was extremely import- 
ant to hasten the work as much as possible. This was all the 
more necessary in view of the transition, now so great and fre- 
quent, from the nomadic to a settled condition. Mr. Macalis- 
ter had also shown us the various manifestations of Canaanite, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hellenic influence on the purer forms 
of the worship of Israel. We should be the more amazed that 
in such surroundings so noble and ethical a system as that of 
Judaism could have survived. We could now, too, by Mr. 
Macalister’s help realize more fully the valiant stand made by 
the Maccabees against their oppressors.” 

Other speakers justly praised the work. Thus Prof. Flinders 
Petrie said, that “ Mr..Macalister was not only a brilliant but an 
orderly excavator, whose labors were so arranged as to be fully 
available for a successor. It was for a public at home to pro- 
vide the necessary backing for the work. Millions of money 
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were spent on disseminating the Bible, and a few thousands 
might well be spent in making it more vivid and intelligible; ” 
and to this Dr. Masterman of Palestine spoke as a resident in 
Palestine of the romance and fascination of the explorer’s work. 
The need was urgent, in view of the incessant destruction 
_which was going on by the natives, whom it was our duty to 
anticipate. It was earnestly to be hoped that we should not 
allow ourselves to be outstripped by our friendly foreign rivals. 
Mr. Macalister had a marvellous tact with the natives and also 
with the Turkish authorities, and had won their complete con- 
fidence. 

Our grateful answer to all this faithful and useful work 
should be moral and pecuniary support. 

TuHeopore F, Wricut, 
Honorable U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Airchaological Notes. 

Contents of the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. xxiv 
Part I. Torah: A Word-Study in the Old Testament, W. J. 
Beecher—‘‘ The Place” as an Appelation of Deity, J. A. Mont- 
gomery—Old Testament Notes, H. P. Smith—The Conquest 
of Northern Canaan: Joshua xi. 1-9: Judges iv. v, L. W. Bat- 
ten—The Original Significance of the Rite of the Red Cow in 
Numbers xix, J. A. Bewer—The Word Parash in the Old Tes- 
tament, W. A. Arnold—The God-name Ninib, J. D. Prince— 
The Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila: Two Unpublished Man- 
uscripts, E. J. Goodspeed—The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus 
in Relation to the Gospel—making movement of the First and 
Second Centuries, C. W. Votaw. 

Mr. Batten controverts the generally accepted theory of the 
above-named sources. This theory is as follows: The fourth 
chapter of Judges is composite in substance as well as in form; 
that is, it is not only a closely interwoven history made up of 
two original strands, but it is also a confused report of two en- 
tirely distinct battles. The Song of Deborah, Judges 5, con- 
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tains the original history of these battles, and Joshua xi: 1-9 
is a late and inaccurate version of the other. The latter pas- 
sage is made to harmonize with the two theories underlying 
Joshua 1-12: viz. that the conquest of Canaan was accom- 
plished in Joshua’s lifetime, and thatit was so speedily effected 
because all the tribes of Israel fought as a single army under a 
common leader. Consistently, therefore, a local struggle be- 
tween Jabin, king of Hazor, and the northern tribes of Zebu- 
lun and Naphtali has here been magnified into a great cam- 


paign between the confederated Canaanites on one side, and 
all Israel on the other. Judges iv has added to the confusion 
by mixing this local struggle with the great battle inspired by 
Deborah and fought by Barak. Mr. Batten endeavors toshow 
that there is another and better solution of the problem pre- 
sented, and that the oldest and most trustworthy is the Song 
of Deborah, and he makes this the basis of his investigation. 


Professor Votaw concludes his article on “The Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings” as follows: “ We recur, therefore, to the view that it 
was in the early second century that the gospels arose of which 
the Oxyrhynchus Sayings formed a part. These collections 
were in one sense an aftermath; butthe authors took up in vari- 
ant form from the living tradition many of the sayings of Jesus 
which had been gathered into the already existing gospels, so 
that the Sayings which have no parallels in the canonical gos- 
pels formed the smaller portion of these collections. Because 
these rare Sayings, which failed of preservation in the canon- 
ical gospels, are to us of greater interest than those which have 
canonical parallels, it does not follow that they were of greater 
interest than the others to the authors of the original works. 
The authors and the earliest readers probably counted of great- 
est value the Sayings for which the canonical gospels have par- 
allels. It may well have been these, rather than the peculiar 
ones, which most gave the Oxyrhynchus collections vitality and 
circulation. 

“The question whether Jesus could have said this or that 
thing attributed to him in these fragments is one which second- 
century Christians would scarcely have raised, and could not 
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well have answered. They understood fairly well, and pro- 
foundly reverenced, Jesus and his teaching. He was to them 
of supreme interest and importance. But they did not apply a 


rigid method of historical investigation to the oral and written 
tradition of his life.’’ 


Gerasa (Jerash) excels all other places east of the Jordan in 
the extent and beauty of its ruins. These stupendous ruins 
are second only to those of Palmyra in magnitude and to those 
of Baalbec in architectual beauty. The first mention of Gerasa 
occurs in Josephus, who relates that Alexander Jannzus, king 
of the Jews, having subdued Pella, directed his march to the 
city of Gerasa, lured by the treasures of Theodorus. Soon 
after the Roman conquests in the East this region became one 
of their favorite colonies. Ten cities were built, or rebuilt, 
and endowed with peculiar privileges; and the district around 
them was called Decapolts (Mark vii. 31). Their massive walls, 
their noble triumphal arches, their forests of columns still 
stand. Gerasa is situated about twenty miles east of the Jor- 
dan and twenty-five miles north of Philadelphia, the ancient 
Rabbath-Ammon. 

In the recently published work “The Jordan Valley and 
Petra,” by Dr. William Libbey and Dr. Franklin E. Hoskins, 
the author gives an account of their visit to Gerasa, and they 
consider it has no equal as a specimen of an ancient Grecian 
city. The wall enclosed a rough triangle three miles in cir- 
cumference, and within was every structure that made life 
worth living to the Greek mind and heart—a colonnaded street 
ending in an agora, or forum, above which towered a stately 
temple and behind which stood a great theatre, baths, tombs, 
a triumphal arch and not far away a seat encircled naumachia, 
where the sea loving people watched the mimic warfare be- 
tween bireme, trireme and fireship, and where Neptune and 
other sea deities were welcomed with shouts. The views from 
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temple and theater over the city and the surrounding country, 
fat with olive trees and carpeted with fields of grain, completed 
the setting of one of the loveliest sites in the ancient world. 
According to Pliny, Gerasa was one of the original ten cities 
which formed the Decapolis. The architecture of the build- 
ings surrounding the agora is Ionic of an early type, but all the 
coins and inscriptions thus far discovered date from the Roman 
period. It is certain that the finest edifices were erected in the 
second or third century of our era, and in the fourth it was one 
of the largest and strongest towns in Roman Arabia. Exactly 
how or when it was destroyed is not known. It probably went 
down in the Mohammedan invasion; it is certain that an Ara- 
bian geographer, writing at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, describes Gerasa as deserted. The ruins of this city 
are in a relatively good state of preservation. Two or three of 
the ancient gateways are still intact, and some three or four 
hundred of the columns which once bordered the main street 
are still standing. High above the Peribolos, or forum in 
which the main street ended, stood a great temple, the dimen- 
sions or which may be inferred from the fact that the walls are 
seven and a half feet thick. West of this temple is the best 
preserved Grecian theater in all the transjordanic cities, a 
theater that could seat 5,000 spectators. There was also an 
amphitheater, and outside the city wall are the massive remains 
of a naumachia, or “sea circus.” Near the southern end of the 
naumachia are the ruins of a triumphal arch which was 82 feet 
wide; the distance from the door sill to the central stone of the 
arch, which is still in position, is 29 feet. 


J. Dynevey Prince, professor of Assyriology in Columbia 


University, has sent a public letter to Provost C. C. Harrison, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in response to the report of 
the committee of inquiry of trustees, concerning Professor Hil- 
precht’s alleged inaccuracies in his work “ Explorations in Bible 
Lands.” The letter reads as follows: 


After carefully examining the report submitted to the trustees 
of the University of Pennsylvania by the committee appointed 
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by them to investigate the charges brought against Professor 
Hilprecht, I feel bound to inform you that my opinion as to 
Professor Hilprecht’s statements in his work, “ Explorations 
in Bible Lands,” regarding the three purchased tablets men- 
tioned therein is unaltered. 

Dr. Hilprecht’s implication that the tablets in question formed 
part of the discoveries and not of the purchases of the expedi- 
tion is unmistakable, and I venture to think that both the scien- 
tific and the general cultivated reading public cannot fail to 
hold this view. 

Your committee brings forward as an excuse for the mislead- 
ing remarks about these three documents that Professor Hil- 
precht, in a popular work, such as his “Explorations in Bible 
Lands,” was not writing a strictly scientific treatise which re- 
quired “ precision of statement,” but points out that the work 
in question was issued in order to present the subject “in sys- 
tematic but popular form.” 

Permit me, Mr. Provost, to express my conviction that every 
work, popular or otherwise, which pretends to deal with a 
scientific subject is bound toshow complete “ precision of state- 
ment,” and I am amazed that your committee has seen fit to 
take refuge in such an exceedingly transparent and question- 
able excuse. 

A popular work need not, of course, present all the techni- 
calities of the subject under discussion, but in a case of this 
kind, where the exact description of the source was imperative, 
Icannot see how a conscientious scholar could avoid distinguish- 
ing between the material acquired by purchase and that which 
had been excavated. Yet this distinction Professor Hilprecht 
has decidedly failed to make, an omission which no amount of 
whitewashing on the part of his protectors can succeed in dis- 
guising. 

I make no inferences as to Professor Hilprecht’s motives, 
leaving the weighing of these to that part of the unbiassed 
public which is bound to take an interest in “ precision of state- 


ment” in every work assuming to be a popular exposition of 
scientific research. 
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Lorp Cromer in his Annual Report, says: “‘The works con- 
nected with the restoration of the Karnac temples have pro- 
gressed well and rapidly. All the columns of the Great Hall, 
which collapsed in 1899, have now been rebuilt to their full 
height. It only remains to replace the capitals and architraves 
in position. 

“The works necessitated by this restoration brought to light 
at the north end of the Hypostyle'Hall a number of most in 
teresting statues. A pit was discovered in which the archi- 
tects, who restored the temples—during the reign of the earlier 
Ptolemies in the Third century before Christ—had buried a 
mass of statues belonging to the temples connected with the 
residence of the high priests of Ammon. The excavation has 
not yet been terminated, but already some five hundred statues 
have been disinterred, some of which represent the highest 
known types of Egyptian art. 

““M. Legrain, who has been in charge of this work, as well as 
of the Karnak columns, deserves very great credit for the zeal 
and energy which have led to this result, Nothing like the 
present find has been made since Mariette’s excavation at the 
Serapeum. The historical value of these statues is immense. 

“Excavation and repairs to the temples have been carried 
on at the principal sites. The portion of the Kom Ombo Tem- 
ple which fell in, and the great wall which collapsed at the 
west of the Edfou Temple have been rebuilt. 

“The general improvements and the arrangement of the 
collection in the new Museum have been continued. A statue 
and a monument to Mariette Pasha were inaugurated in 
March, 1904. 

“The great catalogue of the Museum is progressing. Eight- 
een volumes have been published, seven others are in progress, 
and eight more are under preparation. It is hoped that this 
work will be completed in about ten years’ time.” 


Arter years of effort to establish his rights in the matter, 
Cope Whitehouse of Newport, R. I.,an American engineer and 
traveler, has finally met with a refusal on the part of the Egyp- 
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tian government to recognize his claim, by right of discovery 
and legal registration, to a great natural depression in Egypt 
which existed at Lake Morris many hundred years before 
Christ and was used as a reservoir to catch the overflowing 
waters of the Nile in the flood season and to distribute them 
over a vast territory that would otherwise have been barren, 
desert land, as it is now. 

That Mr. Whitehouse was the actual discoverer of the site of 
the ancient Lake Morris there seems to be little doubt. But 
when it came to realizing the fruits of his years of study and re- 
search Mr. Whitehouse found that the British administration in 
Egypt had nosympathy with him. Aside from the engineer- 
ing project advanced by Mr. Whitehouse, historical interest at- 
taches to his efforts to utilize the depression as it was used by 
the Egyptians centuries ago. Lake Morris’ site is north of the 
Fayoum. The lake was fed from the Nile by a long channel. 

Herodotus, who saw and described it in 454 B. C., said it had 
a circumference of 335 miles, but there is other evidence that 
its circumference did not exceed 140 miles. The last vestige 
of the lake is now 130 feet below the sea level. It iscalculated 
that the original body of water was seventy feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean. 

Through his study of ancient writings and from personal ex- 
plorations Mr. Whitehouse was able to locate the site of the 
ancient Lake Morris, which is now known as the Raiyan de- 
pression, or Wadi Raiyan. If the depression were filled with 
water from the Nile and the River of Joseph a lake would be 
formed covering 250 square miles with a depth of 220 feet. 


Says the New York 7rzbune: “The Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 
of this city has addressed to the provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania an open letter which will interest all who re- 
member the charges publicly made a few months ago against 
Professor Hilprecht. A committee of the trustees of the in- 
stitution recently exonerated the professor, and there has 
been some curiosity to learn just how the verdict was regarded 
by the author of the accusations. Dr. Peters now tells what 
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he thinks of it, and, inasmuch as something more than person- 
al issues was involved, his comments will be welcomed by 
Orientalists. 

One of the charges of which Professor Hilprecht has been 
pronounced innocent was that he had improperly retained 
possession of articles which did not belong to him. Dr. Peters 
declares that this particular suggestion did not originate with 
him. When the investigating committee decided that Profes- 
sor Hilprecht’s mistaken use of pictures to illustrate objects 
found in the temple library was excusable, it referred to only 
three tablets concerning which an error had been made. Dr. 
Peters asserts that information was supplied to the committee 
which revealed the possibility that the misrepresentation had 
been much more extensive. On what seem to have been tech- 
nical and insufficient grounds these other charges were ignored. 
The spirit thus manifested and exhibited also in the pettifog- 
ging and even insulting method of cross-examination which 
was followed is properly regarded by Dr. Peters as indicating 
a disposition not to get at the real truth. He feels justified, 
therefore, in calling the report evasive. 

That view of the matter is sustained by the course pursued 
by the investigating committee relative to what was really the 
main issue involved. Professor Hilprecht has told the world 
that there was a wonderful library in the great temple at Nip- 
pur. Dr. Peters does not go so far as to deny it, but he asks 
what evidence there is of the correctness of the statement. 
An immense quantity of material from the site has been stored 
in Philadelphia. If this had been unboxed and examined by 
competent experts, convincing testimony of the truth 
of the story might have been obtained. Why did not the 

_committee, for the honor of the university as well as the in- 
struction of Assyriologists, take that means of settling the ques- 
tion? Its failure to do so may well be interpreted as a sign 
that no confidence was felt in the result. As Professor Hil- 
precht has resigned, disposed of his home and departed for 
Germany, comparatively little interest may be felt in his per- 
sonal character; but the trustees of the University of Penmsyl- 
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vania have become sponsors for him and his alleged revela- 


tions. Has their duty in relation to him been fully performed? 
We think not.” 


In tHe Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien Dr. Ernst Sellin gives an interesting report 
of his excavations on the Tell Ta’annek carried out in the 
spring of 1902 and 1903. With the financial aid of the Acade- 
my of Sciences and the Ministry of Education in Vienna and 
especially with the generous help of some public spirited gen- 
tlemen in Vienna, Dr. Sellin was enabled to devote a consid- 
erable time to the excavation of the ruins of Tell Ta’annek, 
the Biblical Taanach, situated on the old road of Babylon, Da- 
mascus, Besan over Megiddo and Gazato Egypt. After ashort 
history of the Tell and after a description of its present state 
and that of the village of Ta’annek the author explains in de- 
tail the course of his excavations which have led to results of 
considerable value from the historical, religious and cultural 
points of view. In his historical deductions Dr. Sellin is very 
‘reserved; he proves, however, conclusively, that Ta’annek was 
first colonized by that people which took possession of the 
whole of Palestine between 2500 and 2000 B. C., viz. the Amor- 
ites or Canaanites and was suddenly devastated about 600 B. C. 
probably by the Egyptians. From the numerous earthen ves- 
sels which Dr. Sellin found he derives four strata of culture 
which he characterizes in detail. On comparing the results he 
arrives at with those of Flinders Petrie and Bliss he finds that 
the civilization of the North and South of Palestine shows in a 
surprising manner many points of agreement. The altars of 
stone, sacrificial columns, the images of gods, and the amulets, 
furnish the author rich material for interesting discussions on 
their bearings on the history of religion, whilst the few cunei- 
form inscriptions found on the Tell and deciphered by Dr. 
Hrozny open a perspective of great importance. 


From the press of Ernest Leroux, Paris, comes “(Euvres 
Completes de Flavius Joséphe,” translated into French under 
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the direction of Théodore Reinach. The present volume con- 
tains Antiquités /udaiques, Livres xi—xv., translated by Joseph 
Chamonard. M. Reinach has made a critical examination of 
the various manuscripts and he uses his blue pencil very freely. 
He not only finds many errors or guesses of the copyists, but also 
many fabrications and inventions of Josephus himself, which lack 
all basis of historical truth. M. Reinach rejects both the Jewish 
and the Samaritan stories about Alexander the Great, as Jose- 
phus tells them, and holds that the Macedonian king never saw 
either Jerusalem or Samaria. He also denies, or strongly 
doubts, the genuineess of decrees, proceeding from the Roman 
Senate or from Greek cities, in which the Jews as a nation are 
named as allies, or in which the rights of citizenship are con- 
ferred on Jews living in Roman or in certain Greek settle- 
ments. Josephus assigns to some such decrees the wrong time 
and the wrong subject—for instance, a Roman senatus-consul- 
tum which is meant for Hyrcanos the First, he refers to Hyr- 
canos the Second. 

Reinach rejects, as do the earlier editors and critics, the won- 
derful account of the seventy sages rendering the Jewish Laws 
into Greek for the Library at Alexandria at the Egyptian 
King’s command—a tale which Josephus copies almost literally 
from the forged letters of Aristeas. For the history of the 
Maccabees Josephus had an excellent authority in the First 
Book of the Maccabees, but he has not taken great pains in 
utilizing it. The later history of the Asmoneans and of Herod 
is extracted from Strabo and Nicholas of Damascus. Where- 
ever Biblical facts are referred to he does not hesitate to mod- 
ify details, which he fears might give offence. 


Drs. Lipsey and Hoskins, in their recently issued book, “The 
Jordan Valley and Petra.” print a list of the travelers who have 
entered Petra during the nineteenth century, or at least of 
those who have left some record of their visit. Nearly all en- 
tered by stealth, and more than half were driven out after a 
hurried glance at the wonders and mysteries of the place. Not 
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more than three or four were allowed to spend a night within 
the ruins, and nearly all paid well for the privilege. The au- 
thors of this narrative tell us that they were the first Ameri- 
cans to enter openly, to pitch their tents for five days and to 
float the American flag unmolested within the ancient city. 
Of “ Pharaoh’s Treasury” they say that “men may differ as to 
the purity of the architecture, its age, its purpose, but measured 
by the impressions it is sure to produce upon every one who 
visits the spot, it must surely rank among the first of the beau- 
tiful monuments of antiquity.” The fact is recalled that John 
Stephens, coming directly from the banks of the Nile, and writ- 
ing years afterwards, said: “Even now that I have returned 
to the pursuits and thought engrossing incidents of a life in the 
busiest city of the world, often in situations as widely different 
as light from darkness, I see before me the facade of that tem- 
ple; neither the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as it 
is, nor the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, nor the Pyramids, 
nor the mighty temples of the Nile, are so often present in my 
memory.” In our authors’ judgment the secret of its magic 
seems to be the unrivalled combination of one man’s most tri- 
umphant efforts with the powers and beauties of nature. 


K. Patscu has written a preliminary report of 52 pages, with 
two maps, of the German-Bohemian expedition to Asia Minor. 
The field was to the west and southwest of Konia in south-cen- 
tral Anatolia. This place contains many well-preserved evi- 
dences that in ancient times it was the home of a flourishing 
and cultured people. The sites of a large number of ancient 
towns were established and over 300 new inscriptions were 
copied. Among the numerous phases of the work was the com- 
plete survey of the magnificently preserved ruins of Zengibar- 
Kalesi, near the present Isaura. The title of the pamphlet is 
Vorliufiger Bericht iiber eine Archiologische Expedition nach 
Kleinasien. Von J. Jiithner, F. Knoll, K. Patsch, H. Swoboda 


WE acknowledge the receipt from M. Edouard Piette, Hon- 
orary President of the Prehistoric Society of France, of the 
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following brochures: “Gravure du Mar d’Azil et Statuettes de 
Menton,” “Notions complémentaires sur L’Asylien,” ‘Les 
Ecritures de l’Age Glyptique,” “Classification des Sédiments 
formés dans les cavernes pendant l’age du renne,” “La Collec- 
tion Piette au Musée de Saint Germain.” M. Piette, who is 
now in his seventy-eighth year, has been a prolific writer in the 
field of prehistoric archeology, and he is also eminent as a ge- 
ologist and paleontologist. He is the author of upwards of 
sixty articles on his favorite subjects. 


Part V of Professors Gottheil and Jastrow’s “Semitic 
Studies Series” is devoted to a reprint of one of the famous 
Nabonidus Inscriptions in the British Museum, which is excel- 
lently preserved and, among other important historical dates, 
contains the one alluding to the times of Sargon I and his son 
Naram-Sin, which for the ancient Babylonian history proved 
to be of prime importance. A list of neo-Babylonian signs 
and a glossary are added to this part, which has been written 
jointly by Rev. R. J. Lau and J. D. Prince. 


A numBER of Assyrian Hymns to Nergal have been trans- 
literated and translated, with a short introduction, by Dr. J. 
Béllenrucher, forming part 6 of the Leipzig Semitisische Stu- 
dien. The cuneiform texts of these hymns had been published 
already, by Rawlinson, King, Craig and others, but the render- 
ing here given contains some new suggestions as to their un- 


derstanding, and a few unpublished fragments are here trans- 
lated for the first time. 





In an editorial in the August Bisiia we called attention to a 
communication sent tothe London Times by Messrs. Hall and 
Naville. It was found necessary to postpone this article to the 


present number of Bistia, where it will be found under the 
title “ Thebes Oldest Temple.” 





